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afc once be suspected that the case could not be one of
suicide. Hence, if a murder has been committed, it will
generally have been caused by suffocation or strangulation
first of all. If a person has first been strangled, and then
hung up, it follows that the internal symptoms will be
exactly the same as they would have been had death been
caused by hanging. It is therefore chiefly from the exter-
nal symptoms that an opinion can be formed. Bearing Points to bo
this in mind, it is of the most absolute importance that,
when the body is first discovered, every sign and symptom
should be carefully noted. If the body is in a room, the
size of the room should be carefully measured ; the position
of the body, with reference to the walls, tile length of tho
rope, the nature of the knots, the state of the hands, any
marks on the clothes or the body, &c., &c. A very remark-
able case occurred within my experience as magistrate at Suriyaua Kovil
Combaconum in 1882. A high priest of a mutt,* a person
of very great sanctity, was found hanging in a cell in the
mutt. He was in the habit of sleeping alone inside the
building, and when found, the outside doors were all lock-
ed from the inside. Access could only be obtained by
climbing over the building and getting into the open court-
yard in the middle. The mutt was at a village called Suri-
yana Kovil, about nine miles from Combaconum. The body
was taken down, and the apothecary from Combaconum
was sent for. He came, inspected the body, and, finding
no marks of injury, certified that death had been caused by
hanging, and that, in his opinion, the case was one of suicide.
No internal post mortem was held. The body was buried,
as is usual with persons of the deceased's position, in salt.
Owing to various causes, suspicion fell upon certain persons.
There was apparently no cause for suicide, except the allega-
tion, that finding certain seminal marks on the front cloth,
it was supposed that deceased was suffering from a venereal

*A religious endowment, somewhat analogous to a cloister. These endow-
ments ave often of great wealth and tho head* of them are always of great
sanctity, and enjoy the utmost respect There is, however, often great rivalry
and joalpusy between different establishments, the one, as in this ease claiming
supeuority over the other.
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